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How Do They Come 
In Froma Hike ? 


If they’re tired and peevish, ten to one 
their feet hurt—their footwear is 
wrong. 

Experienced campers guard against 
this by wearing 


Bass Moeceasins 





They are the ideal camp footwear be- 
cause they are Genuine Moccasins, 
the footwear originated by the 
American Indian, the greatest hiker 
of them all. 

lor many years Bass Moccasins have 
been standard equipment in many of 
the leading boys’ and girls’ camps. 
Camp Directors specify them. The 
Y. W. C. A. endorses them. 


Catalog and Prices on request 
Write to 


G. H. Bass & Co. 


27 Main Street Wilton, Maine 








GROCERIES! 


Natural, Sunny, Barco Brand 
Canned Foods, Jelly, Marmalade, 
Preserves, Coffee, assure you of 
maximum quality at minimum 
cost. 


We carry a complete line of all 
food items and sundries used by 
you. 

Camp Directors throughout the 
country place their requirements 
with us. 


Quotations on Request 


B. A. RAILTON CO. 


WHOLESALE > GROCERS 


363-405 WEST ERIE STREET 
CHICAGO 





























“TAKE IT EASY... THIS ISN’T A RAFT” 


You don’t have to break your 
back, when you paddle an Old 
Town Canoe. She cuts along with 
the dinkiest dips of the blades. 
That’s because Old Towns are sec- 
ond cousins to Indian birch-barks! 

Line for line, an Old Town 
Canoe duplicates those the Indians 
used. No wonder they’re a cinch 
to paddle! You and your buddy .: 





‘Old Town Canoes" 


chip-in, and get an Old Town. 
You ll need only $70. Free catalog 
shows paddling, sailing, and square- 
stern canoes. Some with sponsons. 
Also rowboats; dinghies; outboard 
motorboats, including big, fast, sea- 
worthy, all-wood models for family 
use; and speedy step-planes. Write 
Old Town Canoe Co., 1262 Fourth 
St., Old Town, Maine. 











BOYS’ GIRLS’ 
CAMP CAMP 
DEPT. DEPT. 





Camp Directors and Parents who are in- 
terested in Camp and Athletic Supplies are 
respectfully invited to visit our Boston Store. 


(Catalog sent on Request) 


WRIGHT & DITSON 
344 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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TENTS 


A Style for Every 
Need or Purpose 
Write for Prices and Samples 


American Awning & Tent Co. 
100 Cummington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE 
CAMP DIRECTORS ASSOCIATION 


Formed in 1924 by the amalgamation of 
the National Association of Directors of 
Girls Camps, Camp Directors Association of 
America, Mid-West Camp Directors Asso- 
ciation. 


OFFICERS 


President 
Dr. JOHN P. SPRAGUE, Evanston, Illinois 


Vice-President 
Dr. LLoyp B. SHARP, Chicago, Illinois 


Vice-President 
Mrs. H. N. Carrier, Brevard, N. C. 


Secretary-Treasurer 
Miss LAURA I. MATTOON, Wolfeboro, N. H 


Chairman Membership Committee 
FRANK S. HACKETT, Riverdale, N. Y. 


SECTION PRESIDENTS 


New YORK 
Mr. Ralph C. Hill, 385 Central Park West, 
New York. 
PENNSYLVANIA | 
Walter C. Crouch, 152 Park Avenue, | 


Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. 


Mip- ATLANTIC 
Hugh Worthington, Sweet Briar 
Sweet Briar, Virginia. 


College, 


PACIFIC 
Miss Rosalind Cassidy, Mills College, Calli- 
fornia. 


New ENGLAND 
Mr. R. S. Webster, Brunswick, Maine. 


SOUTHERN APPALACHIAN 


Ethel J. McCoy, Intermont College, Bristol, | 


Virginia. 
Mip-WEST 


Dr. F. H. Ewerhardt, 5917 Enright Ave., | 


St. Louis, Missouri. 


SOUTH-WESTERN SECTION 


Mrs. Cilton B. DeBellevue, Kerrville, Texas. | 
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WHAT A LEADING CAMP DIRECTOR THINKS OF DAREX SOLES 
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January 20, 1921. 


Featuring 


Sale Water 
Swimming 


Mr. Henry Spellman, 


Relaxation Dewey & Almy Compeny, 


Cambridge, Mass. 
Dear Mr. Spellman: 

Darex is the only leather substitute 
we have found that not only excels leather on the soles of 
campers’ shoes, but which excels all the food qualitics we 
have ever found in leather or rubber or rubber composition 
soles, and we have tried them all in camp$ On the wet decks 
of boats, on the rocks of the Maine coast, or on tke mountain 
trails these soles have proven their superiority. They won't 
slip, we can herdly wear them out, salt water makes no im- 
pression on them. In addition to these qualities the fact that 
the soles are lighter than any material used for the same pur- 
pose has proven of sreat ben: fit, especially with our younger 
buySe 


Our camp doctor says they are the best soles 





“We have 
tried them 


all — and 
DARE X 


excels’ 








ie has encountered for campers’ shoes, This is our opinion 


also und I take pleasure in informing you that we are specify- 


Allen 


irector 





Sincerely yours, 


CF ie 








CEA:PMB 








May we send you complete details? 








CAMBRIDGE 


ing Darex soles on all our camp shoes for the future. aoe ~ 











DEWEY anno ALMY CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MASS. 
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“WE, US AND OURS” VS. ‘‘ME, MYSELF AND I” 


O-OPERATION and fraternalism strengthen the individual. An aggregation of 
& individuals for a good purpose makes better each unit of the aggregation. It is a 
law of nature for Bees to Swarm, Cattle to Herd, Birds to Flock, Fish to go in Schools, 
and People to Congregate. The individual who separates himself from the society of others, 
usually becomes self-centered, morose, cynical, and pessimistic. As Camp Directors we have 
need of each other. We have a common purpose, our problems are similar and naturally 
we crave for the fellowship that comes from congregating in assemblies such as the annual 
meeting of the Camp Directors’ Association. A social medium, a set of common interests 
causes people to share with each other experiences and satisfactions. This common sharing 
is the strength of any group. 


‘Every man owes some of his time to the upbuilding of the profession to which he 
belongs’, declared Theodore Roosevelt. The very work in which we are engaged is built 
upon the principle of co-operation. Without co-operation a camp ts a failure and this same 
principle of co-operation holds good in making the C. D. A. a going concern, but—unfor- 
tunately, the motto or principle of some directors is, ‘Me, Myself and I.’ They do not feel 
the need of others, they are self-sufficient, consequently they withdraw from the touch and 
take and give of life. Stop, Look and Listen, Mr. or Mrs. Camp Director, and before it is 
too late, emerge from your isolation and enter into the fellowship and fraternity of other 
directors. Perhaps you need what you believe your campers need, social adjustment! 


The Washington meeting will determine the status of the C. D. A. to and zm the 
camping movement. The program is so arranged that unhurried time—daylight time— 
may be given to constructive discussion and we would advise those who are going to attend 
the meeting to read carefully the statement of President Sprague on page 6 of the January 
number of CAMPING, also the articles by Webster and Stone in the same issue. Information 
has been sent by the secretary to each member regarding re-organization, and thus deserves 
your serious consideration, in order that time may not be wasted at Washington by those 
who are uninformed upon the subject under discussion. Read and digest all this informa- 
tion and thus prevent congestion caused by non-assimilation. 


The Transportation Committee on page 9 tells you how to get to Washington and 
return home on a fare and a half ticket; the Capitol City is an attractive place to visit, the 
Mayflower Hotel offers every convenience and comfort at special low rates—a combination 
that is sure to attract a record breaking attendance. “We, Us and Ours” hope to meet 
‘You and Yours” at the National Capitol on March 5, 6, 7, 8, and to enjoy the fellowship, 
the discussions, the banquet and thus share in making the C. D. A.—your organization— 
a going concern. 
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11TH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE C. D. A. 
IN WASHINGTON MARCH 5-6-7-8 AT 
HOTEL MAYFLOWER 


Program Planned of Unusual Value and Interest, Addresses by the 
Secretary of the Interior, Commissioner of Education, Presi- 
dent of Progressive Education Association, Big Exhibit, 
Great Banquet, Seeing Washington Trips, Large At- 
tendance from All Sections Promised 





Hotel 
Mayflower 
Washington 
oe. 





The Washington meeting promises to be 
the largest in attendance in the history of 
the C. D. A., as well as the most interesting 
in program and business to be transacted. 
Directors are registering from all Sections of 
the country and Canada. The Counselor 
Group will be present in large numbers and 
will hold a Round Table Conference on Fri- 
day afternoon. The Mayflower Hotel is 
planning to render every possible service for 
the comfort and convenience of the members. 

During the past two years situations have 
arisen in the camping movement which de- 
mand the most serious consideration by those 
who are actively engaged in directing or- 
ganized camps. The White House Confer- 
ence on Child Health and Protection revealed 
to the world, through the public press and 
magazine articles, the needs and rights of 
children. The responsibility for the realiza- 
tion of these needs and rights is tremendous 
and the C. D. A., which is the pioneer or- 
ganization of the camping movement, must 











assume its share of this responsibility. A 
report of the part which the C. D. A. played 
in this conference will be given on Saturday 
afternoon. 

A four-day program has been prepared 
of compelling interest and variety of subjects. 
The business sessions will fearlessly discuss 
matters of vital importance. Thursday will 
be devoted to meetings of the Board of Direc- 
tors, committees, group conferences and regis- 
tration. The sales exhibit will be ready in the 
beautiful ballroom of the hotel for inspection 
and business. Dick Victor, the Director of 
Exhibits, has succeeded in enlisting the largest 
number of exhibitors ever presented at any 
previous meeting of the association. This will 
be “get-acquainted”’ day. 

Friday morning at 9:30 promptly, the of- 
ficial program will begin with greetings from 
our hosts, the Mid-Atlantic and-Southern Ap- 
palachian Sections, President Sprague’s mes- 
sage, reports of surveys and studies made by 
the Sections. At 2:30 o'clock, Commissioner 
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of Education, William J. Cooper, will speak 
upon “The Function of the Department of 
Education’’, to be followed by the President 
of the Progressive Education Association, 
Stanwood Cobb, who will present a “Plan 
of Co-operation between Schools and Camps 
and the Resulting Influences upon the Child’”’. 
At 3:45 Round Table Discussion Groups will 
be held as follows: 1. Private Camps for 
Boys. 2. Private Camps for Girls. 3. Or- 
ganizational Camps for Boys. 4. Organiza- 
tional Camps for Girls. 5. Short Term Camps. 
6. Counselors’ Group. At the evening ses- 
sion, the principal address will be given by 
the eminent psychologist, Dr. James H. Plant, 
upon the topic: “Psychological Facts Every 
Camp Director Should Know.” 

Saturday morning at 9:30, Secretary of the 
Interior, Dr. Wilbur, will speak upon ‘‘Re- 
sults of the White House Conference and 
Their Influence upon the Individual Child.” 
The business session of the C. D. A. will 
begin at 10:00 o'clock. This will be an execu- 
tive session and open only to paid-up active 
members who will be required to show their 
membership tickets. The Secretary-Treasurer, 
Laura I. Mattoon, is sending membership 
tickets to all who have paid their dues. These 
tickets will be required for admittance to all 
the executive sessions of the Association. 
From 2:00 to 4:00 o'clock in the afternoon, 
Dr. Sharpe will present the report of the 
Committee on Federation of Camps and Dr. 


Fretwell, chairman of a committee appointed 
at an informal luncheon of persons interested 
in camping, held in connection with the 
Washington Conference, will report the work 
of his committee. At 5:00 o'clock the C. 
D. A. will again go into executive session 
for the completion of the business of the 
Association. 


The social event of the convention will be 
the Banquet on Saturday evening at 7:00 
o'clock. Special music and a program con- 
sisting of talks by Mrs. Satis N. Coleman, 
author of “Creative Music for Children,” up- 
on the subject: ‘The Possibilities of Creative 
Music in Camp’”’; Prof. A. D. Zanzig, of the 
Playground Association, upon: “Our Camp 
Songs”; and Ataloa, upon: ‘The American 
Indian as a Counselor in Camp.”’ 


Sunday morning, Dr. William H. Kil- 
patrick of the Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, will conduct a discussion upon 
the Qualifications and Training of Coun- 
selors. The afternoon will be spent in sight- 
seeing in and around Washington. 


Hotel reservations should be made at once 
by writing to the Mayflower Hotel. Special 
rates have been given ranging from $3.00 
up. Read Chairman Lehman's article on 
Transportation on page — of this issue of 
CAMPING. Plan to reach Washington on 
Thursday and remain until the close of the 
session on Sunday morning. 





OUR ADVERTISERS 


Were it not for the advertisements no magazine could be published and sold 
at the current subscription rates. The CAMPING magazine is no exception to that 
statement. This issue of CAMPING shows an increase of more than 50 per cent of 
space taken by advertisers. This increased volume of advertisements is an indication 
that business men are recognizing the sales value of a magazine which is the official 
journal, owned and controlled by a national organization such as the Camp Directors’ 
Association, 104 different lines of goods, equipment, supplies, etc., are purchased 
each season by the members of the C. D. A. and represent a purchasing value of 
$14,000,000. February and March are months when camp directors are completing 
their purchases and contracts for supplies. Additional equipment and better supplies 
will be needed to meet the constantly growing demand of the summer camp. In 
the next decade, camping will grow in popularity, efficiency and in educational 
values ; consequently the business firms who keep alert in anticipating and providing 
for the needs of directors and campers, will be amply rewarded. It will pay to keep 
the names of your firm and goods before the eyes of the camp directors. Every 
firm advertised in CAMPING is endorsed by the magazine and commended to the 
patronage of our readers. 
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THE WASHINGTON CONVENTION EXHIBIT 


The CAMPING magazine extends cordial greetings to the host of exhibitors 
who will display their goods at the annual meeting of the CAMP DIRECTORS’ 
ASSOCIATION, in the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C., March 5, 6, 7, 8. 
The spacious and beautiful ballroom of the hotel has been given over to the exhibit. 
The room is ideally located for this purpose as every person attending the meeting 
must pass through it to enter the adjoining Convention Hall. 51 booths will be 
occupied by leading firms who deal in supplies, foods, costumes, books, magazines, 
equipment and other commodities needed by camp directors. The exhibit will be 
in place Thursday afternoon and continue to the end of the convention. This will 
give those who attend an opportunity to examine the goods and meet the courteous 
representatives in charge. It is through the income received from the sale of exhibit 
space that the expenses of the meeting are met, therefore give the salesmen a good 
hearing. Dick Victor, the Director of the Exhibit, has done a praiseworthy job 
and deserves much credit in assembling the largest exhibit ever held in connection 
with a C. D. A. meeting. Congratulations to the Victorious Dick and the Exhibitors. 








GET ACQUAINTED WITH THE MAYFLOWER — WHERE 


THE ANNUAL MEETING WILL BE HELD 
MARCH 5, 6, 7, 8 


The Mayflower—one of the most mag- 
nificently equipped hotels in the world — 
represents an investment of $13,000,000. 
Located on Connecticut Avenue, the ‘Fifth 
Avenue” of Washington, center of smart 
shops, DeSales and 17th Streets, the hotel 
covers an area of one and one-half acres. It 
contains 6,500,000 cubic feet, which would 
be comparable to the cubic contents of more 
than nine hundred ordinary two-story brick 
residences. 

The Mayflower is recognized as the logical 
stopping place of public dignitaries whose 
names are prominent in statecraft, diplomacy, 
society, finance and industry. 

The most fashionable hostesses of Wash- 
ington’s brilliant and exclusive social coterie 
have made it their favorite place of entertain- 
ment. Visitors from across the seven seas, 
and home folk alike, find in this super-estab- 
lishment rest and recreation. 

In proximity to The Mayflower are 
grouped the principal points that visitors to 
the city naturally frequent, including exclu- 
sive clubs, embassies and government build- 
ings, wide stretches of parks, theatres and 
many historically noted spots. 

Work was started on The Mayflower in 
July, 1922. In the two and a half years dur- 
ing which it was under construction, an aver- 
age of 300 men were employed daily. 


Across the acreage where The Mayflower 
now stands, and which had been kept intact 
from Washington’s earliest history by the 
presence of the old red brick Visitation Con- 
vent building, a small river had flowed. 
Drainage improvements had removed it years 
ago, but when the foundation was started 
for The Mayflower, it was necessary to carry 
the walls down to bedrock, as had been done 
with the Government buildings along the 
Potomac River front, including the Lincoln 
Memorial, the Pan American Building, and 
the D. A. R. Continental Hall. 

In the structure, forty-five hundred tons of 
steel were used, and more than 4,000,000 
brick. 

Zoning restrictions govern the heights of 
buildings in the District of Columbia, and 
these caused the varying heights of the hotel 
—on Connecticut Avenue, the building is 
eleven stories high and on the 17th Street 
wings, it is eight stories high. In the build- 
ing are 1,059 rooms, of which 650 are hotel 
rooms with bath, and remainder are grouped 
into 112 apartments ranging in size from one 
to nine rooms. 

Furnishings in the hotel cost $1,800,000. 
Most of the furniture is in American walnut, 
and the Colonial types have been used almost 
exclusively in the residential apartments. In- 
terior decorations, and selection of furniture, 
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draperies and floor coverings were by artists 
of nation-wide reputation. 

The main lobby opens on Connecticut 
Avenue, and the entrance to the residential 
apartments is on De Sales Street. 
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Murals were done by an artist brought 
from Venice, and twenty-two men were en- 
gaged several weeks in decorating the public 
rooms. 

The hotel is a city in itself. It is complete 
from Laundry equipment to printing press. 

The public rooms, which are among the 
finest examples of public reception rooms in 
the nation, lend to The Mayflower an air of 
magnificence and distinction. From the main 
lobby a vista 475 feet long, or one-tenth of a 
mile, through to 17th Street, is afforded. 
This is the “gallery” or Promenade, and on 
its walls hang beautiful tapestries and fine 
paintings. Rich draperies cover the openings 
on the right to the grand ballroom and on 
the left to the Presidential Room, or main 
dining room. Several life-size pieces of ex- 
qusite statuary are in the center of the 
Promenade. 

A Palm Court, or conservatory, with foun- 
tain, statuary, charming wicker furniture and 


trimmings in apple green, is the lounge of 
the hotel. Here concerts on Sunday evening, 
teas and dinner dances find an ideal setting 
during the social season. 

All gold, ivory and vermilion, with glit- 
tering crystal chandeliers, the grand ballroom 
is the perfect background for the brilliant 
balls and other social functions given in the 
hotel. The Chinese Room through opening 
of sound-proof glass doors may serve as the 
foyer of the grand ballroom. It is in deep 
blue in a Chinese-chippendale fashion, which 
marks it for one of the most unique period 
rooms in the capital, comparable only to the 
Whistler peacock room in the Freer Art 
Gallery. 

The building is heated by oil burning fur- 
naces, and it contains one of the largest re- 
frigerating units ever installed in a single 
building, having a daily capacity of 260 tons 
of ice; this being used for air cooling pur- 
poses in all the public quarters during the 
heated summer months. The furnaces burn 
1,700 gallons of oil daily. 

Kitchen equipment represents the latest 
ideas in culinary arrangements. Adjoining 
the main department, with its battery of 12 
ranges, its separate vegetable, sauce, roasting 
and cold meat kitchens, may be found a store 
room with a $10,000 stock of groceries, and 
innumerable ice boxes. Meats, fish, poultry, 
eggs and butter, fresh vegetables, fruits, 
cheese, smoked meats, etc., are stored each in 
its own box. 

Ninety cooks man the kitchen staff, and 
thirty-five helpers are listed. The language 
of the kitchen is French. 

Nearly 1,000 men and women staff the 
hotel under the direction of Daniel J. 
O'Brien, president and managing director. 








HOW TO RETURN FROM WASHINGTON ON A 
HALF FARE RAILROAD TICKET 


By ARNOLD M. LEHMAN, Chairman Transportation Committee 


The Transportation Committee of the C. 
D. A. has procured from practically all the 
railroads in the United States and Eastern 
Canada the convention rate for all who are 
attracted expressly by the Camp Directors’ 
Convention to Washington, D. C., March 
5th to 8th. But, in order to get the benefit of 


this rate for any of us, it will be necessary for 
all to co-operate; hence, this timely explana- 
tion of the conditions: 

1. Tickets at the regular one-way tariff 
fares for the going journey may be obtained 
March 2nd to 7th, inclusive. From distant 
points such as the Rocky Mountains and 
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further west, these dates are slightly ad- 
vanced. Be sure when purchasing a going 
ticket you request a CERTIFICATE mention- 
ing the C. D. A. convention. Do not make 
the mistake of asking for a receipt! 

2. Present yourself at the railroad station 
for tickets and certificates at least thirty min- 
utes before departure of train on which you 
will begin your journey. 

3. Certificates are kept at almost every 
station. If you enquire at your home station, 
you can ascertain whether certificates and 
through tickets can be obtained to place of 
meeting. If not obtainable at your home 
station, the agent will inform you at what 
station they can be obtained. You can, in 
such cases, purchase a local ticket to the sta- 
tion which has certificates in stock, where 
you can purchase a through ticket, and at the 
same time, ask for and obtain a certificate to 
place of meeting. 

4. Immediately on your arrival at the 
mecting present your certificate to ARNOLD 
M. LEHMAN, CHAIRMAN TRANSPOR- 
TATION COMMITTEE, for his endorse- 
ment as the reduced fares for the return jour- 
ney will not apply unless you are properly 
identified as provided for by the certificates. 

5. It has been arranged that a special 
AGENT of the railroads will be in attendance 
at the convention March Sth to 7th from 
8:30 A.M. to 5:30 P.M., to validate certifi- 
cates. If you arrive at the meeting and leave 
for home again prior to the special agent's 
arrival, or if you arrive at the meeting later 
than March 7th after the special agent has 
left, you cannot have your certificate validated, 
and consequently you will not obtain the 
benefit of the reduction on the home journey. 


6. So as to prevent disappointment, it 
must be understdod that the reduction on the 
return journey is not guaranteed, but is con- 
tingent upon an attendance of not less than 
ONE HUNDRED FIFTY holding regularly 
issued certificates obtained from ticket agents 
at starting points, where the regular one-way 
adult tariff fares to place of meeting are not 
less than $.67 on the going journey. Certifi- 
cates issued to children at half fares will be 
counted the same as certificates held by adults. 

7. If the necessary minimum of ONE 
HUNDRED FIFTY certificates are pre- 
sented to the special agent, and your certifi- 
cate is duly validated, you will be entitled 


up to and including March 11th, to a return 
ticket VIA THE SAME ROUTE over which 
you made the going journey at one-half the 
regular one-way tariff fare from Washington 
to the point at which your certificate was is- 
sued. 

8. No refund of fare will be made on ac- 
count of failure to obtain proper certificate 
when purchasing going tickets, nor on account 
of failure to present validated certificate when 
purchasing return ticket. 

9. If stop-over is used at points where 
tickets permit, it will be necessary on the 
return journey to deposit your ticket at the 
station immediately on arrival at stop-over 
point. But in any event, the return trip must 
be completed by the time one would reach 
his starting point if the homeward journey 
from Washington were begun not later than 
midnight of March 11th. For example, 
travelers from New England will be allowed 
until midnight of March 12th to return to 
their original starting points. 

At one time or another every camp direc- 
tor is annoyed because some of his patrons 
neglect to observe the uniform instructions 
he issues. We now urge our fellow camp 
directors to prove that he was wrong who 
said, “The only way you can ever get camp 
directors to go through the proper procedure 
is to take them by the hand, lead them to the 
ticket window, and prod them into getting 
the proper certificates.” At our last conven- 
tion in Chicago, only thirty-nine presented 
certificates in proper form, whereas there 
would have been a surplus over the required 
one hundred fifty had all who traveled to 
the convention heeded the instructions of 
the Transportation Committee. It will be an 
act of co-operation, if everyone going to the 
convention will travel VIA RAILROAD and 
procure a CONVENTION CERTIFICATE 
when purchasing a ticket. But it is most im- 
portant that this be observed by the SHORT 
DISTANCE TRAVELERS. Every certificate 
is counted as one of the one hundred fifty, so 
long as the going ticket accompanying it costs 
at least $.67. In this way, the near-by mem- 
bers can effect a substantial saving for the 
distant travelers, and thereby stimulate nation 
wide attendance at our conventions. 


If the C. D. A. fails to qualify for the con- 
vention rate again this year, our applications 
in the future may not be granted. Let's all 
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go to Washington by railroad from near and 
far and be sure to get CONVENTION 
RATE CERTIFICATES when going tickets 
are purchased! 

Members of the Transportation Commit- 
tee in the various sections have been asked 
to co-ordinate the traveling arrangements for 
those going to Washington from their re- 
spective sections. It is assumed that members 
will prefer to make their own traveling ar- 
rangements for the return trip. Make your 
intentions known at once to the nearest one 
of the following Transportation Committee 
members: 

NEW YORK SECTION: Arnold M. Leh- 
man, 666 West End Ave., New York, N. Y. 

NEW ENGLAND SECTION: Frank E. 
Poland, 22 Oak Terrace, Malden, Mass. 

PENNSYLVANIA SECTION: — Ernest 
W. Sipple, 4501 Cedar Lane, Drexel Hill, 
Pa. 

SOUTHERN APPALACHIAN _ SEC- 
TION: Major Henry E. Raines, The Citadel, 
Charleston, S. C. 

MID-ATLANTIC SECTION: Miss Flor- 
ence M. Dunlop, 616), B St., S.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

MID-WEST SECTION: Dr. F. W. Ewer- 
hardt, 5917 Enright Ave., St. Louis, Mo., and 
Frank H. Cheley, 601 Steele St., Denver, Col. 

SOUTHWEST SECTION: Herbert L. 
Crate, Camp Rio Vista, Kerrville, Texas. 


PACIFIC SECTION: Miss Esther Blank- 
enship, 147 W. Oak St., Stockton, Calif. 


Travel from New York and 
Pennsylvania 


For those who wish to travel together from 
New York and Pennsylvania, parlor cars 
have been chartered via the Pennsylvania 
Railroad scheduled as follows on March Sth: 


Leave Pennsylvania Station, New York 
City, 9:10 A.M., leave West Philadelphia, 
11:08 A.M., arrive Washington, 2 P.M. 
One-way fare from New York, $8.14, from 
Philadelphia, $4.90. Parlor car from New 
York, $1.88, from Philadelphia, $1.13. 
Lunch on Diner, $1.25. These reservations 
will be held through March 3rd. When pur- 
chasing parlor car tickets, be sure to ask for 
seats on the Camp Directors’ car. 


Travel from New England 


For those who wish to travel together from 
New England, a Pullman car has been char- 
tered via the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad scheduled to leave South 
Station, Boston, March 4th at 8 P.M., arrive 
Washington, March 5th, at 7:50 A.M. One- 
way fare, $17.30, lower berth, $5.63, upper 
berth, $4.50. These reservations will be held 
through March 2nd. When purchasing Pull- 
man tickets, be sure to ask for space in the 
Camp Directors’ car. 








ANENT THE PROPOSED 


By L. 


Since the privately owned camps are 
greatly outnumbered by camps of other types 
it seems inevitable that some sort of federal 
organization shortly must materialize, there- 
fore the directors of private camps hence- 
forth will be playing the role of ‘Mrs. Part- 
ington” if they try to check the movement. 


In the second place, because of extreme 
diversity in camp policy and organization 
the basis of unity in the proposed federation 
will perforce be broadly inclusive, therefore 
will tend to countenance, hence conserve, 
many principles and activities not altogether 
germane to the conduct of camps privately 
owned and directed, for which reason— 


FEDERATION OF CAMPS 


L. RICE 


whatever may be the status of the federa- 
tion of camping interests—the directors of 
private camps should maintain an organiza- 
tion of practically national scope in order to 
unify their peculiar problems, correlate their 
distinctive energies, crystalize in actual camp 
conduct the best that has been thought out 
and wrought out in practical experience. 


In the third place, since reasons of econ- 
omy involving time and money prevent many 
directors from attending annually the na- 
tional convention, and since Sections in so 
large a country as ours have their peculiar, 
if not exclusive, problems—which never can 
be thoroughly considered at national con- 
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ventions—it is imperative that in coming 
years the dignity of each Section be enhanced 
and its work gradually enlarged and con- 
solidated until every individual camp in its 
geographical field is vitally affected thereby. 
When a Section shall function in this wise, 
there will be little difhculty in realizing one 
hundred per cent membership. 

In the fourth place, since obviously there 
can be no organic union of parts without a 
nucleus, a head, prime caution must be exer- 
cised lest in the effort to strengthen and con- 
solidate the work of each Section there be 
no weakening of radial authority. One 
writer (THE CAMPING MAGAZINE, January, 
1931, page 11) says: “Decentralize the na- 
tional body, divert revenue to the Section 
treasury, and turn the Section loose on its 
own local work!” If the writer had in mind 
a decentralization of the present C. D. A. or 
whatever organization may succeed it, I must 
respectfully protest-—unless he uses the word 
decentralize’”’ in a colorless, not a truly prag- 
matic sense. The ‘scope of Section activi- 
tics’’ assuredly can be enlarged without lower- 


ing the prestige of the ‘central body.”” To 
“turn the Section loose on its own local 
work,” if the principles underlying that work 
are not officially approved by the ‘national 
body” and thus wisely correlated with the 
principles adopted by other Sections, is tanta- 
mount to opening wide the door presently 
to the spirit of separatism, which in turn 
will generate disagreement and confusion, 
prejudices truly harmful, disunion, hence 
ultimate chaos. For those of us who through 
anxious years have fought for unity and un- 
derstanding that way lies madness. 

To recapitulate: some sort of loose con- 
federation of American camps appears in- 
evitable, and since private camps have their 
distinctive problems a national association 
of directors of private camps, afhliated with 
the proposed federation, should be preserved 
and efficiently maintained, but this Associa- 
tion must devise adequate means of strength- 
ening the work and dignifying the import- 
ance of the Sections without sacrificing its 
prestige or surrendering its position of na- 
tional centrality and leadership. 








THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE ORGANIZATIONAL AND 
PRIVATE CAMPS TO THE CAMPING MOVEMENT 


By H. W. GIBSON, Past President of C. D. A. 


NOTE: At the meeting of the Boston Round Table 
Council, held on Saturday noon of December 
13, 1930, the question of the relationship of the 
organizational and private camps to the camping 
movement was discussed and the following paper 
was read in opening up the discussion. It is 
printed at the request of the Council. 

The relationship of these two types of 
camp at one time was decidedly unfriendly 
and antagonisti¢. Each regarded the other 
as an unfair competitor, which attitude was 
due to misunderstanding and a wrong con- 
ception of the place each occupied in the 
camping world. The tremendous growth of 
the movement during the past decade com- 
pelled the directors of the so-called better 
camps, organizational and private, to come to- 
gether and see each other face to face, talk 
matters over, exchange experiences, especially 
through the Sectional and National meetings 
of the Camp Directors’ Association and in the 
Institutes and Conferences conducted in many 
areas of the country, and through personal 


acquaintance, there was brought about a 
better understanding and mutual respect. 


The basic cause of much of this misunder- 
standing in the past was the difference in fees 
charged by the two types of camps. It was 
difficult to explain this difference in cost, par- 
ticularly to parents whose boys were mem- 
bers of the organization conducting a camp, 
and who had ample financial resources to 
scnd their boy to a more expensive camp. 
The question usually asked by parents was, 
why this difference in cost when the equip- 
ment, leadership and program of both camps 
seemed to be similar? Ten years ago the 
replies to such a question would have been 
along the following line: 


Organizational camp director: ‘The pri- 
vate camp is a business proposition and 
the prime motive of the owner is the mak- 
ing of money. Why send your boy to a 
camp where the equipment does not com- 
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pare with ours, the food not any better, 
or the leadership more _ scientifically 
trained. Beside our camp is a character- 
making proposition, we carry on twelve 
months in the year a progressive program 
of which the camp is only one of many 
contributory factors.’ 


Private camp director: “‘Of course, the 
organizational camp is splendid in its way, 
but it stands to reason that when only 
a small fee is charged the same results 
cannot be obtained as in a small camp hav- 
ing an adequate income to insure efficient 
management. The advantages of our camp 
are: smaller tent groups, under carefully 
chosen mature leadership; spring cots in- 
stead of canvas bunks; meals prepared 
under the direction of a trained dietician 
and experienced cooks, menial labor done 
by paid help instead of being done by the 
boys and a clientele that is carefully 
selected.” 

To a certain extent the answers of both 
directors were correct. Competition con- 
sequently became keener, not only between 
the organizational and private camps but 
within the ranks of both types of camps; 
it was Y. M. C. A. vs. Boy Scouts, private 
camp vs. private camp. This competition en- 
gendered suspicion, falsity of statements, both 
verbal and printed, and unfriendliness, until 
it finally became necessary to adopt a Code 
of Ethics binding those who were members 
of the Camp Directors’ Association to a co- 
operative instead of a competitive procedure 
in the securing of enrollments for camp. 
This Code has had a good moral effect and 
if the directors of both types of camps would 
become more professionalized it would prove 
a tremendous factor in stabilizing the ethics 
of the camping movement. It ceases to be a 
“scrap of paper’ only when the member 
carries out in action as well as in spirit its 
purpose. 


The next step in the establishment of a 
finer relationship between the two types of 
camps was the elevation of the camping 
movement from the recreational and vaca- 
tional level to the educational and character- 
building height. Projects, skills, abilities, per- 
sonality and measurement tests superseded 
equipment and purely play programs. Camps 
are now being judged not by money cost but 
by character results and the contribution made 





to the upbuilding of a better citizenry. The 
place of any type of camp in the camping 
movement of the future will be determined 
by its ability to co-ordinate its program and 
proceedure with progressive educational 
methods for the promotion of health habits, 
homemaking processes, craft skills, art ap- 
preciation, love of Nature, world friendship, 
and spiritual enrichment. Such a measure- 
ment test of a camp will do much to isolate 
the camping movement from the realm of 
commercialism. 


Further, the relationship of the organiza- 
tional and private camps to the camping 
movement 1s somewhat the same as the rela- 
tion of the public and private schools to edu- 
cation. There is abundant room for both and 
each has its own distinct contribution to 
make. Public educational institutions, such 
as public schools and colleges, are supported 
by endowments and gifts and from funds 
secured through taxation. No student is 
questioned as to the financial ability of his 
parents to pay the actual cost of tuition, thus 
affording an opportunity for intellectual ad- 
vancement to rich and poor. The same is 
true of organizational camps. Equipment, 
property and replacement costs are secured 
through gifts. In many cases the organiza- 
tional camps are classified as educational, 
philanthropic or religious institutions, and 
are therefore exempt from taxation. The 
camp fee is determined by the actual cost of 
operation, including food, leadership and 
supplies. It is becoming a fixed policy among 
organizational camps that the income from 
camp fees must balance the actual cost of 
operation. Fees now range from $7.00 to 
$25.00 a week, as compared with $3.50 and 
$10.00 of five years ago. 


Private schools are maintained by individ- 
uals and trustees. Endowments and gifts help 
to reduce the cost of operation. The fee, 
however, is usually large enough to determine 
the character of its clientele. Scholarships 
make it possible for the entrance of students 
who have intellectual ability but who are 
unable to pay the entire fee. A tax rate ts 
established by the community in which the 
school is located. The private camp is not 
exactly in the same position yet there is a 
similarity between the two institutions. A 
camp that is incorporated may receive gifts 
and endowment funds. It has the right to 
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charge a fee that will be sufficient to com- 
pensate the owner or owners for their in- 
vestment. The clientele is largely determined 
by the financial ability of the parent, although 
scholarships are not uncommon or infrequent. 


In either case the parent is given the right 
to choose the school or camp desired for his 
girl or boy. The relationship between the two 
types of camps, therefore, should be that of 
co-operation and not competition. Neither 
should criticize the other but they should 
work together for the best interest of boys 
and girls and the good of the movement. 
The private camp has much to contribute to 
the organizational camp, and vice versa. Both 
have access to resources for research, coun- 
selor training, and experimentation that 
should be shared. The organized camping 


movement is bigger than any one type of 
camp. There is unity even in diversity; no 
two blades are alike, neither are two camps 
alike, whether organizational or private. 
This is as it should be. 

The relationship of the directors of both 
types of camps must be that of educators, 
persons who are concerned with the welfare 
of boys and girls, men and women who have 
vision and who are big enough to cast aside 
the pettiness of human nature in order to 
invest their best effort in the making of a 
better tomorrow. When we become so en- 
grossed in the real purpose of organized 
camping, we will then take pleasure in pool- 
ing our efforts and resources and be ready to 
congratulate each other upon the success and 
progress of the camping movement. 











The Becket Dads in Camp—Season 1929 


DAD’S WEEK AT CAMP 


A Successful Father and Son Project. 


By Dr. WALTER E. BRIGGS, Attleboro, Mass., first President of the Camp Becket Dad’s Association 


‘He is my son and although we have lived 
together all these years I never knew him 
until this week and he did not know me. We 
have been apart. Tonight we understood 
each other as we never have before. And 
hereafter we are chums. I cannot tell you 
how I felt, gentlemen, when that boy threw 
his arms about me, just before I left the tent, 


kissed me and said, ‘Dad, we are chums, 
ain't we’. Then I knew that we had at 
last found each other. And, gentlemen, we 
are going to be chums.” 

The speaker was one of the number of 
fathers of boys, who were in attendance at 
Camp Becket during “Dad's week.” He 
had come, played games with his own and 
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other boys and their fathers, walked with his 
son through the woods, canoed with him on 
the lake, and on Sunday evening sat beside 
him at the Vesper service held in the beauti- 
ful open air chapel by the lake where the di- 
rector, H. W. Gibson, had just delivered an 
address on the subject of “Chums,” and had 
walked with the boy to his tent. Each had 
found the other, for the words of that mag- 
netic speaker had found their way into the 
hearts of the fathers and the boys. 


The experience of that father has been 
repeated hundreds of times since the intro- 
duction of Dad’s week and the formation of 
the Camp Becket Dad's Association. 


What is Dad’s week? It is a seven-day 
period when the fathers of the boys in at- 
tendance at the camp gather and throw aside 
all restraint, all the reserve they have main- 
tained during the preceding fifty-one weeks 
of the year, and become boys again, perhaps 
even more boyish than their sons. As soon 
as the fathers arrive at the camp they are in- 
formed that collars and neckties are taboo 
and whoever disregards the information is 
penalized. 


Here have been assembled for one week 
during each camping season since the or- 
ganization of the Dad’s Association, manu- 
facturers, contractors, ministers, surveyors, 
newswriters, engineers, electricians, men 
from about all of the professions, and they 
have during the existence of the Association 
given, from their experience in their various 
walks of life, much in service and informa- 
tion that has been valuable to the camp, all 
being in co-operation with the camp director. 
They have ‘‘pitched in” and during their 
week have aided in many ways, by sug- 
gestions and in construction. 


A Dad's week had been outlined in the 
mind of Mr. Gibson for several years and it 
came to fruition in the year 1922 when, after 
the fathers had spent a delightful week at 
the camp, they decided to form an Assocta- 
tion. 


The program of this week, while it has 
varied somewhat, has in the main been the 
same each year. Fathers and sons form rival 
baseball teams; they enter into competition 
in tennis, quoits, archery, volley ball and 
other sports. 





The Association was formed in conse- 
quence of a spontaneous desire to be of help 
to the officers in charge in material ways as 
well as to lend moral support; to function 
much as a service club functions in a com- 
munity. 


The Dads realized that particularly in a 
Y. M. C. A. camp the boys were provided 
with food, shelter and entertainment far 
below cost. They also realized that the boys 
were developing something in this camp 
that cannot be bought as merchandise over 
the counter, and that was character, contag- 
ious Christian character. They therefore 
formed what was probably the first Dad’s 
Association connected with any summer boys’ 
camp in the country. 


No sooner was this organization under- 
way than the Dads became cognizant of 
many things they could do for the develop- 
ment of the Camp. As the week drew to the 
close they gathered, discussed their observa- 
tions and planned for the material aid. There 
has always been a friendly rivalry among the 
dads of the boys of the various tents toward 
raising funds to do work during the next 
year and among some of the things accom- 
plished have been the construction of a hos- 
pital building, a large contribution toward 
an electric lighting system for the pathways 
and to eliminate the fire hazard at Gibson 
Hall, surveys, the providing of valued 
kitchen equipment and so on. One of the 
members secured, in Rhode Island, a hand 
fire engine which he donated to the camp 
and it was dedicated to service with appro- 
priate exercises, including a tryout where 
some of the dads received a water treatment 
because they doubted the pressure of the old 
tub. 


The dads have accompanied the different 
study groups in the forenoon; they witnessed 
the life-saving demonstrations; they have 
watched the boys at all branches of their 
work during the week, and as mentioned 
before, they have entered into the athletic 
competitions and have worked out the kinks, 
sometimes with personal discomfort, but joy 
nevertheless. 


They have torn down old buildings and 
erected new ones. They have always planned 
some sort of constructive activity for the 
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week, in addition to arranging for carrying 
on for the next year. 


A camp mother was sponsored by the As- 
sociation, to give extra attention to the 
younger boys who were for the first time 
away from home and naturally enough de- 
veloped homesickness and sometimes a slight 

‘indisposition.”” The tender care of a mature 
nurse with the motherly instinct has been of 
inestimable benefit to all. 


One of the most delightful events of the 
week is the Monday night “‘cook-out,”” when 
dads and sons gather about various fireplaces 
in the wooded sections and dad shows his 
knowledge, or lack of knowledge, of how to 
prepare a camper’s meal. The dads supply 
the extra foodstuffs, build the fire and pre- 
pare the meal and endeavor to hide their 
humiliation if, perchance, one overturns the 
frying pan and its ingredients are deposited 
in the fire. 


Most beneficial is the daily post-prandial 
period in the Chapel-by-the-Lake, following 
the noon meal, where opportunity is offered 
for the dads to present their problems in con- 
nection with the bringing up of their boys. 
The dads have had their varying experiences 
and these experiences are presented for dis- 
cussion. There is a resumé by Mr. Gibson out 
of his experience with boys and what he has 
learned from fathers. The inquiring parent 
is thus enlightened by the experiences of 
others and those who have not as yet been 
confronted with some of the problems dis- 
cussed know better how to meet them should 
they arise in their own homes. 


The dads with hobbies, particularly those 
with cameras, have pursued them without 
restraint. The ‘‘camera fiends’’ have been 
particularly fortunate, because they were able 
to snap a picture record of all events and 
these “pictured memories’’ will in later years 
be worth their weight in gold. My collection 
of pictures is a priceless treasure. 


Some of the dads whose faces glowed with 
the enthusiasm of renewed youth during this 
special week at camp have since crossed over 
to the land of perpetual sunshine, but as we 
look at their pictured faces they are still very 
near in most pleasant memory. 


If nothing else has been accomplished by 
the Camp Becket Dad’s Association than 


that we came to know our boys as never 
before, during the week of frolic and close, 
chummy companionship, the Association has 
been worth while. After living through the 
week, eating with them, playing with them, 
we have left with the knowledge that Camp 
Becket was not a mere parking place for 
our boys, but a Christian, character-building 
project. 

We are going to carry on. Our Associa- 
tion is not “just another club’, into which 
to pay dues. And, by the way, the dues are 
just two dollars a year. 


The constitution ts as follows: 


CAMP BECKET 
DAD’S ASSOCIATION CONSTITUTION 


As Submitted by Committee on By-Laws and approved 
at the meeting of May 7th, 192 


Art. |. NAME. This organization shall be called the 
Camp Becket Dad's Association. 


Art. 2. OBJECT. To co-operate with the Camp Man- 
agement in fostering the ideals and purposes of Camp 
Becket-in-the-Berkshires, and secure the interest of the 
parents in the maintenance of its ideals and objectives. 


Art. 3. MEMBERSHIP. 

Sec. 1 Is open to fathers of past and present campers. 
Sec. 2. The annual dues shall be $2.00 payable on or 
before the July Meeting. 


Art. 4. OFFICERS. The officers shall consist of a presi- 
dent, twa vice-presidents, a  secretary-treasurer and five 
directors, who shall constitute the Executive Committee. 


Art. 5. DUTIES OF OFFICERS. The President, Vice- 
Secretary-Treasurer shall perform the duties 
The Executive Committee 


It shall 


Presidents, 
usually required of such officers. 
shall have charge of the general work of the Club. 
have power to appoint special committees. 


Art. 6. ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

Sec. 1. A Committee of three shall be appointed by the 
Executive Committee before the annual meeting to nominate 
officers for the ensuing year. 

Sec. 2. The officers shall be elected by ballot at the annual 
meeting, and shall assume office immediately. 

Sec. 3. Vacancies in office may be filled by the Executive 
Committee until the next regular meeting. 


Art. 7. MEETINGS. 

Sec. 1. The annual business meeting shall be held in 
December on the afternoon of the day of the Annual Camp 
Re-union and Banquet usually held in Boston. 

Sec. 2. A regular meeting shall be held in July at Camp 
during * ‘Dad’ s Week.’ “very member shall receive a notice 
of the annual meeting and regular July meeting at least 
ten days in advance of each meeting. 

Sec. 3. The Executive Committee may, when desirable, 
change the announced date and hour of any meeting. 
Special Meetings may be called by the President or Executive 
Committee. 

Art. 8. This Constitution may be amended at any 
regular meeting of the Club by a two-thirds vote of those 
present and voting; provided that the proposed amendments 
were read at the previous meeting of the Club, or that two 
weeks’ notice of them has been given to each member of 
the Club. It is understood that the action of the Club 
shall be in harmony with the general purpose of the State 
Executive Committee of the Y. M. C. A.’s of Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island under whose auspices the Camp _ is 
controlled. 
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COME BACK 
CAMP 


‘? 


That is the vital ques- 

tion that confronts the 

ones who are_ responsible 

for making a camp pay. To get 

an increasing group of youngsters 

each year means that the parents — 

who pay the bills —- must be satisfied that 
your camp is absolutely sanitary. These 
fathers and mothers trust 
you—dquite a responsibility. 


Camp Sanitation is 
All-Important 


Nothing is more vital to 
the health of a camp—to its 
very life—than proper sant- 
tation, and only through 
efhcient, recognized toilet 
equipment can sewage be 
properly disposed of. No 
two camps are alike, and 
each has its individual health 
problems which must be spe- 
cially studied and treated. 

Kaustine Systems have 
safeguarded the health of 
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over two hundred 

nationally known Boys’ 

and Girls’ Camps. Children 

from New England to Cali- 
fornia have found in Kaustine 
equipment an invaluable aid to clean 
living and clean thinking. 

Our Systems have stood the rigorous test 
of years. Only tanks made 
of Armco Ingot Iron which 
we use exclusively can re- 
sist deterioration as ours 
have provedly done. 

We maintain at all times 
a staff of engineers skilled in 
solving problems of sanita- 
tion. No matter how large 
or how small your camp is, 
there is a Kaustine System 
to fit it. 


Let the Sword of Sanita- 
tion Fight for You! 


Send at once for your copy 
of the booklet “Modernizing 
the Camp”. We promise you 
that it contains a message of 
such vital importance that you 
cannot afford to ignore it. 


NEW YORK 
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BOOSTS AND KNOCKS SENT TO 
THE EDITOR 


IS “CAMPING” READ? Yes, indeed, if 
we may judge from the following paragraphs 
received in letters from readers of the maga- 
zine. 

“Some of us have speculated on the mean- 
ing, purpose and authorship of this SPOOF- 
ING BUSINESS in the January CAMPING. 
No one suspected you of writing it, so what 
follows should be addressed to another. 

“It seemed vague, obscure, threatening, in- 
accurate and negative. 

“At this time we need imagination, cour- 
age, purpose and above all ideas. The loss 
of this first page entails a loss of prestige as 
well.” 

(From New York) 

“Heartily I commend your editorial on 
front page of the January issue... . You 
are giving us the best camping magazine we 
have yet had.” 

(From Florida) 

“I want to congratulate you on the CAMP- 
ING MAGAZINE. I think you are doing an 
excellent job as Editor and it is a very worth- 
while magazine in its present form.” 

(From Detroit) 


Frankly, it rather tickles me when I read 
the various camp magazines month after 
month. Certainly would suppose from a care- 
ful following of them that there wasn’t a 
camp beyond the Mississippi River. I do not 
believe there is any other group of profes- 
sional folks so terrifically provincial. Still, | 
wager that there are just as fine and thor- 
ough-going types of camp work going on in 
the West as in the East.”’ 

(From Colorado) 

ONE DIRECTOR was so much pleased with 
the December number that he purchased 
thirty copies and sent a copy with a per- 
sonal note to each of his Counselors. 

CONSIDERABLE SPACE is given in this 
number to articles of special interest to 
parents. A limited number of copies are 
available at 15c each. Order from T. O. 
Metcalf Co., 152 Purchase Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

MARCH CAMPING will be the annual Con- 
vention number and contain a complete 
report of the Washington meeting. Or- 
der extra copies now. 
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SHELL LAKE CANOES 
Builders for 35 Years 


“OLD FLINTLOCK” 








SA iii 


16’ to 18’ .... $63.00 to $69.00 
WEIGHT, 70 Ibs. 


A canoe for the north country, light on the 
portage, fast in the water, sturdy in the 
storm. 
Boats of All Descriptions 
Write for Folder ‘'C” 





SHELL LAKE BOAT CO., 


——INC.—— 


Shell Lake - - - - Wis. 
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SAFEGUARD THE 
KIDDIES’ HEALTH 


BARCO “2 in 1” tents mean a dry camp in 
stormy weather. They're absolutely waterproof and 
no fly is needed. You are assured many years of 
service through the sturdy construction of these tents. 

We also manufacture all types and sizes of tents 
and have a full line of camp equipment. Ask for 
catalogue, samples and discounts. They'll interest 
you. 


36 years of tent construction. 
BARNETT CANVAS GOODS & BAG CO., 
—Inc.— 
Manufacturers 
131 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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WEBSTER-THOMAS 
COMPANY 
Matchless and Table Brand 


Owner and 
Distributor of 


Food Products.. .. 


SPECIALISTS IN 
SUPPLYING 
CAMPS, SCHOOLS 
AND 
INSTITUTIONS 


Our _ representative 
will be pleased to 









We can supply you with everything 
in canned foods; manufacturers of 
extracts, peanut butter, jams, marsh- 
mallow, pie fillings and fruits for ice 
cream. We are direct importers of 
teas, coffees and shelled nuts. We 
would appreciate the opportunity to 
submit our prices on your camp 





meet you at the An- 
nual Meeting in 
Washington to dis- 
cuss your particular 
problems and re- 
quirements in any of 
these items. 








requirements. 


Branch at Gardner, Mass. 





WEBSTER-THOMAS CO. 


217 State Street 
BOSTON—MASS. 
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PARENTS CO-OPERATE WITH CAMP IN STUDY OF 
PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 


By WALTER L. STONE, Director, Boys’ Work Courses, Boy Life Service Bureau, Blue Ridge 
Camp for Boys of the Y.M.C.A. Graduate School, Nashville, Tenn. 


Modern camping, if efficient and intel- 
ligent, rests fundamentally upon a knowl- 
edge of the processes underlying personality 
development. The study of personality has 
taken a variety of directions. We have had 
the instinct emphasis and the insistence of 
those who hold this view that personality 
develops through supplying a_ favorable 
intellectual atmosphere for the unfolding of 
innate or inborn qualities of the child. This 
intellectual atmosphere was supplied by or- 
ganized systems of education in school and 
camp. There was little realization that youth 
is educated outside of systems for education 
even more than in. 

Observation and experimentation proved 
too much for this hypothesis. Moral boys 
were not moral because they were predeter- 
mined to be so. The concept of innate per- 
sonality would not stand the tests. The next 
attempt was to find the reason for individual 
differences in intelligence tests. These were 
of value but they failed to account for prob- 
lems of behavior and attitudes. 

Likewise in behaviorism, which revolted 
against the instinct hypothesis and found re- 
flexes instead of instincts, we find no solu- 
tion or rather no adequate explanation. 
Youth is too complex to be explained on a 
conditioned reflex hypothesis. Conditioning 
is a complex matter. Habits and attitudes 
emerge in children that no amount of study 
of reflexes will explain. 

Camp directors*found that their schemes 
and programs to mold behavior and to build 
character built molds or compartmented 
worlds had little or no effect upon a 
child’s responses to other social worlds or 
different social situations. Then too, be- 
haviorism could not deal with wishes, hopes, 
attitudes—the subjective in behavior. 

Psycho-analysis with its suppressions, ra- 
tionalization and complexes seemed to give 
a clue to personality in the unconscious. 
Here was an attack on the subjective 
in behavior. But the abnormal cases of the 
psycho-analyst were of very little value to 


the problem of understanding the world of 
the normal boy and the influences to which 
he responded. 

After examining all these, the directors 
and leaders of Scy Camp, now Camp Blue 
Ridge, decided to test out the sociological 
approach. This approach deals with an ob- 
jective world and sees the world reflected in 
the behavior of persons. It begins with the 
hypothesis that personality is the cumulative 
result of adjustments to the varying condi- 
tions of life. Personality is therefore a vari- 
able and is developed in the interaction of 
the individual in a social situation. This 
interaction or response, or behavior varies 
from group to group and situation to situa- 
tion, and is in reality interaction of attitudes. 
A boy learns to play the roles expected of 
him in the various groups forming his 
world. Behavior will never be wholly un- 
derstood for training or control purpose 
until we understand attitudes or roles the 
child plays. 

This brings us to a study of the boys’ 
world as the basis for understanding the 
way personality develops. This world is 
made up of behavior, attitudes and objects. 
Behavior consists of both habits and _atti- 
tudes and “attitudes differ from habits in 
that they are purposive, emotional, conscious 
and learned in situations where there is con- 
flict.""* Objects are the externalization of 
attitude and therefore attitude is the con- 
comitant of behavior in socially defined 
situations and can be discovered through the 
observation of total response in total situa- 
tion. 

We would know the total response to the 
total situation if we could have a moving 
talking picture of each boy during his stay 
in camp. Our task was to work out a case 
study technique for each boy, including the 
home situation he came from and the camp 
situation he was in, that would give us as 
near as possible this total picture. 





‘Statement by E. T. Kreuger, Professor of So. 
ciology, Vanderbilt Univ., Nashville, Tenn. 
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Officially Approved by the 











Camp Director's Association 


(204 different sizes and widths ensure proper fitting) 
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“SPORTSTERS” 
are endorsed by school 
and health authorities. 
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Sizes 214 to 12 
Widths AAAA to D 


“SPORTSTER” is 
the Official Shoe 
of the Girl Scouts 
of America. 

“SPORTSTER” 
meets Y. W. C. A. 
standards and re- 
quirements. 


STYLE 105, Brown elk tanned, flexible non-slipping, long wearing “Gold Spot” 


leather soles, rubber heels. 


STYLE 160, Brown elk tanned, gristle rubber soles, tennis heels. 
STYLE 115, Light smoke (washable) elk tanned, gristle rubber soles, tennis 


(Famous Lord-Kepner Elk Used Exclusively ) 


aid one _— —_—_ — _ —_— ~_— _—_—_ -_-—— —_—_— 


A. SANDLER COMPANY 
Sportster Shoe Division 
154 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: 
Please let me Know where I may pur- 
chase “Sportster” Officially Approved Shoes 
in my neighborhood, 
I i snsciricscttencatieaidiioemaniene 
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Style Size & Width. 





(Prices 25c Extra West of Mississippi) 


heels. 
| 
| | tS: Here is | 
the shoe to meet a long felt | 
need. It is scientifically con- 
structed. Your shoe worries | 
will be no more. Your campers 
will be ensured of perfect fit- | 
ting. We will arrange to ser- | 
vice your outfitter upon re- 
ceipt of his name and address. | 
| 
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Not only is mind an acquired thing as 
Dewey pointed out long ago, but personality 
is acquired. The effect of social interaction 
is the formation of attitudes by which life 
is motivated. How the boy looks on the 
social world, how he responds and why, we 
need to know if we are to learn how per- 
sonality develops. 

The following factors were included in 
our case study of each boy in the camp situa- 
tion: 


I. Physique, including both physical and 
medical examinations. The camper brought 
with him the medical examination of the 
C. D. A. With this as a background a com- 
plete examination was made. The forms for 
these would be of interest, but they cannot 
be included in an article of this length. Suf- 
ficient is it to note here that physique and 
health were noted in reference to the role a 
boy played in the various camp situations. 
What difference for example did height have 
in a boy being chosen for certain athletic 
contests? What expectancy was there on the 
part of other boys because of his height? 
What attitude did the boy exhibit? If he 
lived up to what was expected of him what 
was the result? If he failed what was the 
result? 


II. Intelligence; from the parents of the 
boy we secured the results of any intelligence 
tests that had been taken. At camp the Otis- 
Self Administering Test was given. 


III. Aptitude and Interest were obtained 
through the Vocational Analysis outline and 
the Leyman Play Quiz published by Asso- 
ciation Press. The latter was given at the 
beginning and end of camp and indicated 
social participation, change in interests, etc., 
and with the vocatipnal analysis the general 
direction and aptitude of the boy or as the 
Germans would say his ‘‘aufgabe’’, were 
determined. 

IV. Temperament, we tried to under- 
stand as a factor in personality development 
through weekly reports of observation by 
the cabin counsellor and by the director of 
general temperament traits such as quick re- 
action or slow, in laughter, anger, fear, good 
will, etc. These observations were put along- 
side the boy’s own rating of all the other 
campers in reference to certain temperamen- 
tal factors. 


V. The Life Organization of each boy 
we attempted to understand through per- 
sonal conference, observation of his ‘‘on his 
own time” activity and the information sheet 
from his parents regarding his physical and 
scholastic history, character and disposition, 
wishes and aspirations and fears and inhibi- 
tions, plus the hopes of the parents for him. 
We were interested in trying to discover the 
relation of parents’ wishes for the boy to the 
pattern that he seemed to be trying to or- 
ganize his life by. 

VI. Personal Attitudes were considered 
as the sixth factor and were ascertained 
through the use of the Personal Attitude 
Test, published by Association Press, 347 
Madison Ave., New York City, and given 
at the beginning and close of camp. 

VII. The Personal Behavior Pattern of 
the camper was secured from the ratings of 
the parents of a Behavior Frequency form 
the week before the boy came to camp, two 
weeks after he returned, and the weekly 
ratings by the counselors of the same form 
while the boy was in camp. 

VIII. Conception of Self was the last 
factor included in our study and was secured 
from personal interviews, life histories, and 
pertinent data on the vocational analysis 
blanks. 

Twice during the camp period of eight 
weeks, the parents were written concerning 
these eight factors in personality develop- 
ment and their criticism, suggestions and 
counsel invited. The letters of the parents 
in return were filed with all the other data 
in the personal accumulative file for each 
boy. 


A daily running account of the activities, 
tone, spirit or atmosphere of the camp in- 
cluding the state of the weather and the tem- 
perature, and the menus was also kept by 
the Director as well as a record of the prob- 
lems and situations that arose in the Leaders’ 
Council Meetings and the Mectings of the 
Boys’ Cabinet. 


At the end of camp, a diagnosis of the 
total responses of the boy as revealed by 
the records of these factors in personality 
development in the various camp situations 
was sent to each parent with suggestions as 
to certain procedure in home and school sit- 
uation that would be necessary if certain 
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To be successful, your advertising 
must be well directed; it must reach 
the homes of the intelligent, higher- 
income families, and secure the at- 
tention of both children and parents. 
For this reason, The Christian Science 
Monitor merits your consideration. 


The average income of Monitor 


than the average of the country as 


salesmen. 


107 Falmouth St. 


families is over 40 per cent greater 


a whole. Moreover, 60.9 per cent of 
Monitor readers classify as major 
executives, and proprietors, profes- 
sional, junior executives and outside 
Just the type of people 


Increase Your Enrollments Through 


Monitor Advertising 





who give patronage to high-grade 
camps! 


Camp advertising is published on 
the Young Folks’ and Children’s 
pages of the Monitor. Here it is seen 
by those who largely influence the 
selection of a camp—the children. 
Here, too, it reaches the eyes of those 
who hold the purse strings—the 
parents. 


Each season, a selection of the 
better-type camps in all parts of the 
country advertise in the Monitor. 
Why not include yours this year? 


The Christian Science Monitor 


A DAILY NEWSPAPER FOR THE HOME 
Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society 


Boston, Mass. 














REDBOOK’S 
Camp Literature Prize Book 
by BERNARD S. MASON 


CAMPING 2-4 EDUCATION 


Camp Problems from the Campers’ Viewpoint 


“Will be indispensible to camp directors’’—Boston Tran- 
script. Preface by Fpert K. Fretweri, 284 pages, 
Ilustrated, Bibliography. $3.00. 


Address order and remittance to 


M. Mercer Kendig, Department of Education 
REDBOOK MAGAZINE, 230-C Park Ave., 





The ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


HOSE advertisers who are inter- 
ested in families in the top income 
class with incomes of $10,000 or 
more can reach them through the AT- 
LANTIC at a lower cost per page per 
thousand than in any other magazine. 
We refer you to the new Investigation 
by Dr. Daniel Starch made for the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies. 
For Advertising Rates Address: 
S ARLINGTON ST. 200 FIFTH AVE. 
BOSTON, Mass. New YorkK City 








New York 
r 7 
St. Nicholas Magazine 
OFFERS YOU 


Quality circulation 
High-class inquiries 
Interested prospects 
Desirable patronage 
100% reader interest 


Send for rates and our brochure entitled “‘How to 
: : eee 
increase Camp Enrollments through Advertising 
which will be sent to you free of charge. 


Lillian C. Matlaw, Director 











School and Camp Service 
55 West 42nd Street New York City 








@sinopolitan 


offers camp advertisers a larger circula- 
tion among substantial prospects at a 
lower rate than any other medium with 
an established camp department. 


More than 1,800,000 copies monthly 


osth Street at Sth Avenue : New York 
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personality traits were to be either developed 
or eliminated. 

It is not within the province of this ar- 
ticle nor is there space to give the results of 
our study, our tentative conclusions as to 
how personality develops, or even to illus- 
trate with “close-ups” the personality de- 
velopment process of individual campers. 

It is certain that this work could not have 


been carried on without the whole-hearted 
co-operation of parents and their continued 
interest throughout the year and from one 
camp season to another. The co-operation 
of parents and all those coming in contact 
with boys is necessary in studying the effect 
of social interaction as the basis for the for- 
mation of attitudes by which life is motivated 
and in which personality is developed. 


ENLIST THE DADS 


A. E. HAMILTON, Camp Ironwood 


Fathers often say, when visiting camp: 
“If I could only take two months off instead 
of two or three weeks—how I'd like to turn 
loose and take a counselor's job, get back 
to boyhood again and just forget I am grown 
up!” 

There are those who can and do take off 
this length of time. Some of them have tried 
living with us as campers. But habit has 
them by the ankles. They paddle a few 
strokes, go on a hike or two, try a woods- 
game, swim a little, dive a time or two— 
even sleep out under the stars just once. 
Then they feel a call to the golf-links, or 
the back seat of their limousine, or must 
meet a friend at the seaside. Life is too real, 
too strenuous. Years of the swivel chair, 
the Club lounge, the easy swing of the golf- 
course, extravagant quantities of good soft 
food and sleeping on Simmons mattresses 
atop a battery of yielding springs have civi- 


lized them beyond repair. Their wish to be 
boys again goes up in verbal smoke along 
with the aroma of their fifty-cent cigars. 
They have not forgotten how to play; for 
they play on the stock exchange, in the of- 
fice, on the Twentieth Century Limited and, 
more and more, on the wing a thousand feet 
above the earth. It would take almost all 
summer to get their muscles in fit shape for 
a single game of “Capture the Flag” and 
even then they would hardly be able to go 
through the Fire-Dance afterward. It is a 
matter of the spirit willing to return to prim- 
itive times and of the flesh having turned 
too weak to stand the gaff. Yet I still hold 
a slowly growing hope that these dads, or 
at least some of them, may be led back into 
the revitalizing life of boyhood. This may 
be the next progressive step in the widening 
contribution of the summer camp to human- 


kind. 


CAMP LEADERSHIP COURSES 


To date we have listed the following inst1-- 
tutions giving courses in the organization and 
leadership of summer camps, camp craft, and 
camp activities: 


Privately Cgntrolled Colleges 
and Universities: 


Mills College, Mills College P. O., Calif. 

Howard University, Washington, D. C. 

Brenau College, Gainesville, Ga. 

University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa. 

Hood College, Frederick, Md. 

Boston University, Boston, Mass. 

Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

International Y. M. C. A. College, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Y. M. C. A. Graduate School, Nashville, 
Tenn. 


Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Columbia University, New York City. 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
Bacome College, Bacome, Oklahoma. 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
Barnard College, New York City. 
New York University, New York City. 
Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 
College of Industrial Arts, Denton, Texas. 
George Washington University, Washington, 
mh. 


Publicly Controlled Colleges 
and Universities: 
State University of lowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 
Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee, 
Fla. 


(Continued on page 26) 
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“LIVE” 


THE SNOW PRESS, Inc., P.O. Box 1017 


CAMP ADVERTISING 
@® COUNTS 


Because it appeals to 
the parent as well as 
to the youngster. 


Send for Brochure. 


Springfield, Mass. 
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SCHOOL and CAMP 


Yb J 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Outfitting Shop 





Built on Value 
Growing on Value 





Comfortable shopping with 
a well-trained efficient staff, 
made possible by years of 
camp outfitting experience. 


Specialists in designing practical 
inexpensive uniforms of quality 
for boys and girls. 

A separate shop devoted to satis- 
fying every need of the youthful 
camper. 


SERVICE counts 


HARACTER 


Good lettering, design and typography 
will lend the character to your camp 
booklet that it should have. I shall 
be glad of the opportunity to work 
with you and your printer. 


HERMAN E. DEAN 
§ ARLINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 








The Camp Prospects 
You Would Pick in 
House-to-House Canvass 


—335,000 Families 


From your viewpoint as a camp di- 
rector the effect of The Condé Nast 
publishing policies has been to gather 
together a selected mailing list that 
could not be duplicated at any price. 


Vogue, Vanity Fair and House & Gar- 
den are planned and edited to attract 
and hold the interest ONLY of the 
cultivated and prosperous families in 
each community. 


If you check their circulations against 
income taxes, automobile registrations, 
club memberships, bank directorates— 
and other indices of prosperity—you 
will find them reaching the very fami- 
lies you would pick yourself if, let 
us assume, you were to make a house- 
to-house canvass. 


Write for Vogue’s 
New Booklet on Camps 


—probably the most comprehensive 
booklet for parents on how to select 
a camp ever prepared by a magazine. 


The Conde Nast Educational 
Bureau 


VOGUE 
VANITY FAIR 
HOUSE & GARDEN 


Graybar Bldg., Lexington Ave. 
at 43rd St., New York City 
Adjacent to Grand Central Terminal 


Telephone: MOHAWK 4-7500 


Please feel free to use our office 
facilities when in New York 
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Municipal University of Wichita, Wichita, 
Kans. 

Michigan State College of Agriculture and 
Applied Science, E. Lansing, Mich. 

University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, Stillwater, Okla. 

Oklahoma College for Women, Chickasha, 
Okla. 

University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Massachusetts Agricultural College, Amherst, 
Mass. 


Teachers’ Colleges: 
Western Illinois State Teachers College, Ma- 
comb, Ill. (Course for Men). 
State Teachers College, Harrisonburg, Va. 
Washington State Normal School, Ellensburg. 
Wash. 
State Teachers College, Fairmont, W. Va 


LIST OF NEW MEMBERS C. D. A. 
Jan. 26, 1931 
New ENGLAND SECTION: 
Active Members 
T. A. Gibson 
Trinity Camp, Barnstead, N. H. 
Trinity Court Order of Sir Galahad, Trin- 
ity Church, Boston, Mass. 
Frederic B. Littlefield 
Camp Robin Hood, Herricks, Maine 
The Craddock House, 350 Riverside Ave.. 
Medford, Mass. 
Miss C. Elizabeth Raynes 
Wacipt Pines Camp, Center Barnstead, 
N. H. 
42 W. Emerson Street, Melrose, Mass. 
Mr. Edward C. Reneau 
Camp Huckins, West Ossipee, N. H. 
Prospect St., Lancaster, N. H. 
Rev. Arthur E. Paterson 
Sunrise Heights Camp, Middletown, Cona. 
Maple Shade Road, Middletown, Conn. 


Associate Members 


Miss Ruth Lee Littlefield 
Camp Fleur-de-Lis, Fitzwilliam Depot, 
N. H. 
135 Ocean St., Lynn, Mass. 

Mrs. Dorothy H. Marden 
Eastern Music Camp, Lake Messalonskee, 
Sidney, Maine 
42 Winter St., Waterville, Maine 


Miss Helen N. Mower 
Camp Fleur-de-Lis, Fitzwilliam Depot, 
N. H. 
11 Smith St., Lynn, Mass. 

James Parkinson 
Camp Wampanoag, Buzzards Bay, Mass. 
32 Linden Avenue, Fairhaven, Mass. 


Counselor Members 

Henry J. Adams 

Camp Belknap, Wolfeboro, N. H. 

12 Balston St., North Providence, R. I. 
Shirley Greene 

Camp Belknap, Wolfeboro, N. H. 

104 N. Fayerweather, Dartmouth College, 

Hanover, N. H. 
Walter Harrington Sears 

Camp Wyanoke, Wolfeboro, N. H. 

10 Proctor St., Newtonville, Mass. 
Edward Parks Strobridge 

Camp Belknap, Wolfeboro, N. H. 

31 Olive St., Springfield, Mass. 
New YorK SECTION: 

Active Member 

R. F. Purcell 

Camp Penomok for Boys; Camp Nomoket 

for Girls, Hinsdale, Mass. 

561 W. 141st St., New York City 
SOUTHERN APPALACHIAN SECTION: 

Active Member 


G. W. Follin 
Webb Camp, Walling, Tenn. 
Bell Buckle, Tenn. 
Mip-ATLANTIC SECTION: 


Active Member 
James M. Lazard 
Camp Allegheny in Old Virginia, P. O. 
Box, Clifton Forge, Va. 
1310 New Hampshire Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Associate Member 
James A. Carter 
Camp Greenbrier, Alderson, W. Va. 
61914 8th St., South, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Miss Helen B. Lawrence 
Mountain Lake Camp, Mountain Lake, Va. 
2025 Eye St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Miss Ruth H. Atwell 
Mountain Lake Camp, Mountain Lake, Va. 
2025 Eye St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Counselor Member 
Rev. William Charles Baxter 
Camp Shawanogi, Covington, Va. 
DeVeaux School, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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CAMPS and THEIR MODERN 
ADMINISTRATION 


Hazel K. Allen 
A comprehensive handbook for efficient camping. 


$1.75 
MAGIC CASEMENTS 


Ruth Perkins 
Creative program planning. 
$1.50 
BESIDE OUR CAMPFIRES 


Suzanne Weddell 
Inspiring studies of great women. 


$1.25 
ELEMENTARY TAP DANCES 


Katharine Ferguson 


NATURE CRAFTS 


Emily A. Veazie 35¢ 


$1.15 





THE WOMANS PRESS 


600 Lexington Avenue New York 














Our volume of business with Girl Scout 
camps enables us to quote low prices to all 
camp directors. Special prices on outfitting 
camps, schools and social organizations, 


Send for catalog 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 
Equipment & Supply Service 


670 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 














To Camp 
Operators 





We offer you a service that is in every 
way equal to the standard of our mer- 
chandise. 





BESTOVALL 


Canned Food and Food Products are of 
the highest possible quality. 

Our labels show the count as well as 
weight of the contents, making it possible 
to figure the number of servings in each can. 


Write for our 1931 booklet 
on Camp Supplies 


H. A. heen Co. 


Canners, Manufacturers, 
Importers, Jobbers 
221-227 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
21 Worth Street, New York, N. Y. 











NEW NATURE 
SCRAP BOOKS! 


Can you call the trees and wild flowers you 
see by name? Can you identify them by 
their folilage—by the peculiar characteristics 
of their bark? 

Here’s a way that makes it easy—and it’s fun! You 
can not only identify, but press them in the pages of 
these books, permanently preserve them for future 
reference, Each book con- 
tains a full and concise de- 
scription of our best known 
wild flowers and trees in full 
color on gummed stock. As 
each tree or flower is dis- 
covered, cut out the gummed 
label and paste it beside the 
actual specimen. 








It’s a jolly way for grown-ups or children to know 
trees and wild flowers! Every nature lover should own 
these books. 


Get them at your favorite book 
store or, if not yet available 
there, you may remit direct to 
us. If you are not fully satis- 
fied, your money will be re- 
funded cheerfully. 


PRICE agg = Agger 
for in cloth an 
$2.20 each delivered in 


book handsome box. 





“Glimpses of Familiar Birds” a new hand 


book : beautiful plates, full descriptive matter, 
how ready. Write for particulars. 


SAML. GABRIEL SONS & CO. 


Dent. CP, 76 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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LIST OF SUSTAINING AND CON- 
TRIBUTING MEMBERS OF THE 
CAMP DIRECTORS’ ASSOCIA- 

TION — TO DATE: 


ACTIVE SUSTAINING MEMBERS: 
A. J. Connell 
Sister David 
Dr. F. Ewerhardt 
Col. L. L. Rice 
Dr. J. P. Sprague 
Dick Victor 
Miss Emily Welch 
ACTIVE CONTRIBUTING MEMBERS: 
Miss Clara Altschul 
* Miss Rae F. Baldwin 
Miss Elisabeth Bass 
Mr. H. C. Beckman 
Miss H. C. Culin 
Miss Agathe Deming © 
Miss Eleanor Deming 
Miss Blanche Hirsch — 
Miss Mary North 
Mrs. P. O. Pennington 
Mr. Dwight L. Rogers, Jr. 
Mr. J. Rosenthal 
Miss Gertrude Tuttle 
ACTIVE MEMBER WHO DONATED FIVE 
DOLLARS OVER AMOUNT OF DUES 
Lt. Col. T. G. Russell 
ASSOCIATE MEMBER WHO CONTRIBUTED 
DouBLE DUES TO ASSOCIATION WORK 
Mr. Charles B. McKinney 
*Through printer's error Miss Baldwin, a 
Contributing Member, was not so listed 
in the previous (January) issue. 


BOUQUETS FOR THE C. D. A. 
PLACEMENT BUREAU 
From the Director of a Welfare Camp: 

“Again, let me thank you for your serv- 
ices. They are very valuable to me in ob- 
taining the right man for the job.” 

From a Boys’ Camp Director: 

“Many thanks for your interest and co- 
operation in our needs.” 

From a Director just opening a new camp 
for girls: 

‘“‘We were very much impressed with Mr. 
and Mrs. and believe they could 
put the proposition over 100 per cent.” 
This Director was led to become a Member 

through the service he received in the 
Placement Bureau—he wrote: 





“Thank you very much for your very kind 
letter. May I ask you to please send me an 
application form for membership in the 
Law coe 


From a Counselor: 

“Your Bureau has certainly been of great 
help to me. Since registering in November 
I have been put in touch with five camps and 
offered two positions, one of which was just 
what I was looking for.” 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS OF 
INTEREST 

(NotTE: CAMPING will be glad to announce 
the dates, place and nature of event in this 
column if information is sent before the 
26th of the month.) 

MEETINGS 

February 26-28 — Progressive Education 
Association Meeting. Book-Cadillac Hotel, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

June 12-14 — Appalachian Trail Conference. 
Mountain View Hotel, Gatlinburg, Ten- 
nessee. 

C. D. A. SECTION MEETINGS 

February — Southern Appalachian Section. 
Knoxville, North Carolina. 

March 26-29 — Pacific Coast Section. Asi- 
limar, Calif. 

April 24 — New England Section. Wayside 
Inn, Sudbury, Mass. 

EDUCATIONAL COURSES 

February 4 — Beginning of Course in Camp 
Leadership. School of Education, George 
Washington University, Washington, D. 
C. Prof. Lawrence, Director. 

June 20 to July 31 -— Nature Guide School. 
Western Reserve Academy, Hudson, Ohio. 
Dr. Wm. G. Vinal, Director. 

July 6 to Aug. 14 — Nature Study Course, 
N. Y. State College of Agriculture, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. Prof. E. Laur- 
ence Palmer, Director. 

July and August — Leadership Training 
Course, Y. M. C. A. Graduate School, Blue 
Ridge, N. C. Prof. Walter L. Stone, 
Director. 

June 27 to July 26 — Mills College Field 
Hockey and Sports Camp. Mills College, 
Oakland, Calif. Miss Rosalind Cassidy 
and Miss Hazel J. Cubberley, Directors. 


Correction 
The dates in Dr. Sprague’s Statement on 
page 6, second paragraph, in the January 
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OR identifying ownership of 

laundry and other clothing, there 
is no other method so simple and so 
thoroughly satisfactory as the use of 
name tapes. 


There are no other name _ tapes 
more suitable for camp outfits, or 
less expensive, or which can be ob- 
tained more quickly than Sterling 
Washproof Name Tapes. 


A number of other useful articles 
are sold with owner's name printed 
directly on the article. 


Write for literature 


STERLING NAME TAPE 
COMPANY 
Originators of printed name tapes 


9 STATION SQUARE 
WInNsTED, Conn. 








M. E. PETERSON 
Specializing in 


CAMP INSURANCE 


References: Dr. J. P. Sprague, Camp Minocqua; 
Mr. Robt. Snaddon, Camp Osoha, and others. 
Address: M. EF. PETERSON, 
222 W. Adams Street, 


(‘central 9435 Chicago, Ulinois 











CANOE PADDLES 
Hand made from. second growth Vermont ash, 
Vermont spruce, maple and cherry in Beaver Tail and 
Winnetaska models. OARS, Second Growth Vermont 
ash and spruce of our own make. Dealers in campers 
equipment, life preservers, cordage, waste, etc. 


ALBERT WINSLOW COMPANY 
95 Commercial St., Boston, Mass. 














ACME TANK 
COMPANY 


41 CorTLANDT StT., NEw York, N. Y. 


Wooden tanks and steel towers for 
water supply, for summer camps, 
hotels, and boarding houses. Send 
for circular, prices and information. 
If you do not know exactly what you 
need, tell us what the conditions are 
and we will advise you. 








A CAMPING NECESSITY 
My Memory Book and 
My Camp Treasure 
Book 


Two Complete and Unique 
Books for Campers 


Keep a record of your Camp Activi- 
ties, Songs, Snapshots, ete. Select your 
own Camp Songs and Material if you 
wish. They are printed in your book. 
Your own Camp Name printed on the 
cover. A wide variety of colors from 
which to choose. Any Camp Director 
will be glad to add this interesting 
feature to camp activities. 


Samples and prices 








furnished on request. 


BENSHOFF PRINTING COMPANY 


46-48 Valley Pike Johnstown, Penna. 














ELE A INI AGE ACR AS, le Et RR: 
“Better be safe than sorry” 


Concerning Enrollments 


Secure for your patrons: 


A refund of deposits in event of non-attendance, 
A pro rata reduction for delayed attendance, 
A pro rata refund for “Time out” during camp, 


Ww nN = 


Secure yourself against: 


4. Closure of your camp, 
5. Heavy expenses due to accidents, 
6. Shrinkage of income, 


under the 


CAMP FEES PROTECTION PLAN 


(Covering illness or accident) 
A Camp Director writes: 


“Your prompt manner in disposing of cases is 
to be highly commended. I shall be only too 
glad to tell my Camp Director friends about 
your plan. It gave us a feeling of peace and 
assurance all summer.” 

For DETAILS APPLY: 

A. W. G. DEWAR 
Tuition Refund Bureau 
370 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YorK CITY 


Brokers and agents enquiries welcomed. 
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number of CAMPING, should be, ‘February 
28-March 1, 1930” instead of 1931,’ also 
on page 7, the fourth section of the Resolu- 
tion, the dates should be ‘‘April 10th, 1930” 
instead of 1931.” 


Death of H. W. Little 

Members of the C. D. A. will learn with 
sorrow of the passing away of Mr. H. W. 
Little, a former member of the Association 
and past President of the New York Section, 
and until 1928 the owner and director of 
Wake Robin Camp at Woodland, N. J. Our 
sympathy is extended to his wife who lives 
at 22 Colonial Terrace, Nutley, N. J. 


NEWS OF THE SECTIONS 


New England Section. 

About 80 members and counselors at- 
tended the January 24th meeting of the Sec- 
tion held in Boston. The general theme of 
the program was, ‘“The Educational Method 
of Developing Appreciation of Art and Music 
among Campers.’ A most valuable paper 
was read at the afternoon session by A. 
Cooper Balantyne of Camp Kehonka, on 
“Art.” 


BOOKS FOR YOUR CAMP LIBRARY 


My STAMP Book OF WILD FLOWERS. My 
STAMP BOOK OF TREES. Saml. Gabriel 
Sons & Company, 74-76 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. Board cover, $1.00 each. 
Cloth cover, $2.00 each. 


In a handsome cloth bound very substantial album, with 
artistic cover, is the complete paraphernalia for the young 
camper to identify, collect, press, and preserve his specimens 
which he himself gathers. Each album contains a full and 
concise description of our best known wild flowers or trees. 
Also full colored pictures of the specimens described. ‘These 
are printed on gummed stock so that the young student may 
cut out the colored picture of the specimen and when the 
actual flower or leaf has been dried and pressed in the heavy 
bellows envelope mounted into the back cover of the album, 
he can mount it on the ‘pages liberally provided in the album. 
Suitable stickers are supplied to hold the specimens in place. 
Next to these the gummed colored pictures may be pasted as 
a means of ready identification. In each album several 
pages are ruled for the young naturalist to record his finds. 

The colored pages have been painted by skilled artists 
and are exquisitely printed in true brilliant colors, the data 
has been most carefully compiled, so that the book will be 
useful in school work as well as in camp and at home, with- 
out being too ponderous for young students. 

No more practical method could be evolved for arousing 
interest in campers for the study of our American Wild 
Flowers and Trees. These Nature Study Albums will have 
a large scope as they will appeal to children of all ages and 
will in fact be of intense interest to all amateur botanist 
campers. 

The substantial binding, elaborate make up, the artistic 
quality throughout will make a strong appeal to the camper 
who will construct for himself a handsome and valuable 
reference book while learning the names and characteristics 
of our more familiar flora. Each album in handsome sub- 
stantial box. 


LARRY. THOUGHTS OF YOUTH. Association 
Press, 347 Madison Avenue, New York. 
Price, $1.25. 


No book of recent years has had such a remarkable sale 
as LARRY. It is not fiction, but the unspoiled, frank 
expression of a modern youth, who faced life squarely and 
fearlessly. Youth interpreted by youth. It consists of the 
diary and letters of a modern college student written out 
of a varied life experience. At the close of his sophomore 
year, he went to a camp in Arizona for his summer vacation, 
and there met with a fatal accident. His letters, pages of 
his diary and his philosophy, have been printed at 
the request of his many friends. LARRY deals intimately 
with subjects and problems faced by every C amp Counselor 
who is a college student and every older high school boy. 
Every director of a boys’ camp should plan to have at least 
a half dozen copies of this remarkable book in circulation 
among his campers and counselors this summer. The book 
will have a tremendous influence in character strengthening, 
It contains the real stuff that red-blooded fellows are seeking. 





Improved Nutrition 


Improve the health of your campers and 
reduce food costs by using our Camp 
Menu Service. Prepared by experienced, 
graduate, dietitians. 


Camp Directors find the Service 
a sound investment. 





Octavia Hall Smillie, B.S. 
Quindara Oliver Dodge, B.S., M.S. 


122 Riverway, Boston, Mass. 
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Visit our exhibit in booth No. 11 


Leathercraft 
At The 
Camp Directors Association 
Convention 
March 5-8 
Washington, D. C. 


and see our complete Leather- 
eraft exhibit. Leathers of all 
kinds, Leather modeling tools, 
together with a fine array of 
finished leather articles of 
various kinds. Send for com- 
plete leathercraft catalogue 
free. 42 leather sample, price 
fifteen cents. 


Ww 


Established 1872 


Chas. A. Toebe 


149 North 3rd Street 
Philadelphia 
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also CAMP EQUIPMENT 


A large assortment of Outboard Boats 12 feet to 18 feet with 
plenty of beam for safety. INBOARD RUNABOUTS, CANOES 
and CANOE EQUIPMENT, WOOD and METAL ROWBOATS, 
FLOATS, AQUAPLANES, SPRING BOARDS 
and BOAT EQUIPMENT 


Catalog upon request 
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Downtown Uptown 
Store A R M ST RO N Gc Store 
79 373 
Barclay AND Fourth 
Street A 
Cor. W. B’way GA L B RA | T H i 7 
New York Incorporated New York 
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You can’t be too careful 
with children’s food... 


ALL Gumpert products are made with the finest of pure in- 
gredients. Gumpert’s Cream Desserts are made with rich 
cream, pure milk, cane sugar and pure flavorings... . 
Gumpert’s Gelatine Desserts are flavored with the full 
strength of ripe luscious fruits; the gelatine passes the 
— strictest tests for purity. 

All of these desserts are ideal for children . . . they are 
light, easily digested, nourishing—and they make instant 
appeal to children’s eager appetites. 














em A letter on Camp Director's or Executive's 
‘= letterhead will bring generous FREE sample 
of each of these Gumpert products. 


GUMPERT 5 


GELATINE DESSERTS CREAM DESSERTS 
HOT CHOCOLATE 


Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
i Chicago, 


S. Gumpert Co., Inc. 343 W. Erie St., Ill. 










































































It does not 
matter to you :: : 


that we have provided the clothes for the chil- 






dren of many exclusive camps like yours. 






It does not even matter to you that we are 





specialists in group outfitting—our sole busi- 






ness for the past ten years. 





But what does 
matter to you ::: 


is that we have kept pace with the rapid 












progress of the camping movement and 
that we can make your children happier 
by providing them with camp clothes that 


are as carefully and smartly styled as their 





street clothes—and at very modest prices. 


We know your problems—and can meet 


them successfully. 





Write us for full information covering the kind of 
camp clothing that will bring real satisfaction to you 


and those in your charge. 


CAMP SUPPLIES, Inc. 


Outfitters for Camp, School and College 






38 Chauncy St. Boston, Mass. 





